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c I should mention here that, though for convenience
sake I have spoken of the wind as blowing in a circle,
and the foregoing tables are calculated on that supposi-
tion, yet it is by no means certain that it is a true
circle, or that even if the whole body of the storm be
circular, the winds within it blow everywhere in exactly
concentric circles.

c Mr. Redfield on this subject says, in a recent memoir
(" Amer. Jonrn. of Science and Arts," 2nd Series, No.
L,p.l4):-

c"When, in 1830, I first attempted to establish
by direct evidence the rotative character of gales or
tempests, I had only to encounter the then prevailing
idea of a general rectilinear movement in these winds.
Hence I have deemed it sufficient to describe the rota-
tion in general terms, not doubting that on different
sides of a rotatory storm, as in common rains or sluggish
storms, might be found any course of wind, from the
rotative to the rectilinear., together with varying con-
ditions as regards clouds and rain.

c " But I have never been able to conceive that the
wind in violent storms moves only in circles. On the
contrary, a vortical movement, approaching to that
which may be seen in all lesser vortices, aerial or
aqueous, appears to be an essential element of their
violent and long-continued action, of their increased
energy towards the centre or axis, and of the accom-
panying rain. In conformity with this view? the storm
figure on my chart of the storm of 1830 was directed
to be engraved in spiral or involute lines, but thiB point
was yielded for the convenience of the engraver." *

The localities where these storms appear developed
m their greatest violence are well marked. In the